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<l Disciple Is Made 


By all the odds of the then known 
medical experience, the tiny bundle who 
came to make his home with Samuel W. 
and Sarah Gross Lapp on May 26, 1879, 
should not have lived. He weighed exact- 
ly two and one-half pounds including the 
shawl in which he was wrapped. In the 
days before incubators and all the equip- 
ment of modern medical science, such 
tiny bits of humanity were not expected 
to survive more than a few days in a cold, 
unfriendly world. But God had other 
plans for George Jay Lapp. With the 
co-operation of a  doctor-mother He 
brought him through to a robust baby- 
hood and normal development. 

Sarah Gross Lapp was not quite an 
ordinary woman. As a young mother she 
and her deacon-husband made the long 
trek from Pennsylvania to Nebraska in 
the days before one traveled by trans- 
continental air liners or pullman coaches. 
With their three sons, one daughter and 
a niece they settled in 1878 in the small 
and newly established Mennonite com- 
munity near Juniata. Soon they were an 
energetic part of this colony, both taking 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
congregation. As a girl Sarah had taken 
an active interest in the care of the sick. 
It was her privilege to study a bit of 
medicine with a doctor in the East. This 
stood her in good stead when she arrived 
in the West. Doctors were not numerous. 
Much sickness could not be properly at- 
tended. A Doctor Ackley of Juniata soon 
learned of her natural ability with the 
sick. It was through his encouragement 
that she continued her study of medicine. 
Her keen interest in the ministry of heal- 
ing and her willingness to sacrifice in 
order to be of help to the suffering made 
up in part for her lack of training. She 
possessed an extraordinary ability to 
diagnose the nature and stages of the bet- 
ter known illnesses. After she had con- 
tinued her private studies a few years 
further, this same Doctor Ackley recom- 
mended her to the examiners. She passed 
the required tests and was granted a li- 
cense to practice. In her subsequent prac- 
tice she remained in close co-operation 
with the doctors of the area. 


George Jay and Esther (Ebersole) Lapp 
dressed in the native costumes of India. 


This was not the usual thing for wom- 
en of that day. Medicine was not open 
to women in some sections. To combine 
a medical practice and home-making was 
a full schedule. No doubt there were 
well-meaning neighbors who questioned 
such a procedure. But God has His 
own way of accomplishing His will. In 
His good Providence He prepared a doc- 
tor-mother for a doctor-requiring child. 
Some of His ways are devious and mar- 
velous to behold. 

Some of the earliest memories that 
fastened themselves permanently on the 
young George’s mind had to do with his 
mother in her role as community doctor. 
Lumber wagons, with straw or hay bed- 
ded thickly on the bottom, bore her nois- 
ily away over the frozen Nebraska ruts, 
while small faces pressed hard against 
windowpanes, eager to catch the last 
glimpse of their mother, wrapped warm- 
ly in buffalo robes, lumbering loudly 
across the prairie in answer to a call for 
help. The picture of a mother riding 


away with erect carriage and chin h.!! 
high in cheerful response to requests for 
deeds of mercy, must have made a deep 
impression on those childish minds. 

Nor was it only form that left its im 
pression. Spiritual service too was ‘n 
volved. Memories of their mother’s re 
turn were quite as vivid as her leave- 
takings. Often after tenderly greetin> 
her family she would fling herself down 
before the old couch, without so much a 
removing her outer garments, and in th> 
awed presence of her children she woul4 
‘our out a burdened heart in behalf of 
those to whom she had just ministered. 
She prayed not only for their physica! 
healing. Often she was burdened for the 
spiritual welfare of her patients and 
prayed for their salvation. Such occa- 
sions cut even more deeply in impres- 
sonable minds than did the former. 

Such service was not undertaken pri- 
marily in hope of gain. Says Bro. Lap» 
in his memoirs, “Mother generally had 
more accounts of credit in her books than 
she had cash in hand.” Pioneer days 
were not easy. Drouths, poor prices for 
farm produce, high prices for shipped in 
“boughten” goods made for scarcity of 
money. This called for and received a 
great deal of free service. Mrs. Lapp 
was soon recognized as a good Samaritan 
in her community. Pecuniary considera- 
tions rated low when the calls for help 
came. 

Samuel Lapp enjoyed the lot of his 
farmer neighbors. The fertile but drought 
susceptible soil yielded small monetary 
returns in spite of hard work and good 
management. Insect pests claimed their 
share of what was produced. In short, 
the family was not wealthy. Shoes and 
clothing were at a minimum in those pio- 
neer days but even so it took some money 
to provide for a family of eight. Much 
food was home produced but there were 
always certain items that had to be pur- 
chased at the local store. And so the 
family enjoyed a poverty that was at 
times less than enjoyable. They kne» 
what it was to be hungry and to lack 
that with which to satisfy hunger. On 
such occasions the situation was laid out 
before the Lord in prayer. He never al- 
lowed them to suffer from chronic mal- 
nutrition. Bro. Lapp expresses the opin- 
ion that a taste of unsatisfiable hunger 
was a good preparatory experience for 
work among a people who frequently 
know the pangs of physical hunger. 
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The young George and his brothers and 
sisters did not lack for direct spiritual 
training. \iuch of this was informally 
done. The laborious task of doing the 
weekly laundry over a corrugated wash- 
board was often accompanied with a 
teaching process. On such occasions the 
children playing near by were taught the 
Lord’s Prayer, Bible verses, and hymns. 
Little minds were early stored with pre- 
cious Bible truths and the Scriptural prin- 
c ples of right conduct. Family worship 
was a rich experience. The parents were 
conscious of their inability to furnish the 
children a great many of the good things 
of life, and so they prayed often that they 
might bequeath to them a rich spiritual 
experience and heritage. They were anx- 
ious that the children early give them- 
selves to their Saviour and make them- 
selves available to Him for His use. 

Even extremely hard work can be 
useful discipline if it is done in such a 
way as not to rob the mental and the 
physical capacities. Such work was not 
foreign to the young George’s experience. 
Many a morning saw him following the 
team and plow to the field with a merry 
whistling, issuing out of the sheer exu- 
berance and energy of his young heart. 
Night saw a limp figure trudging behind 
a tired team and crying from pure fatigue. 
Work was hard and without the benefit 
of modern machines. But the young man 
developed strong muscles and a physique 
that was to stand him in good stead in 
trying years to come. ''e learned how to 
do many useful tasks that were to prove 
useful later—the care of animals, horses 
in particular, the use of the home black- 
smithy, how to shoe horses (all but one 
unwilling mule), and other tasks inci- 
dental to pioneer life either on the plains 
of Nebraska or on the plains of central 
India. 

The physical and the spiritual develop- 
ment occurred but not at the expense of 
the mental. Educational facilities were a 
bit crude, but real education is not de- 
pendent on facilities. Eight years of 
grade school were followed by a three- 
year intermission in which the services 
of the strapping young man were needed 
on the farm. An accident and illness on 
the farm made it possible for the eager 
lad to attend the local high school some 
Sve miles distant. Again there was a 
three-year intermission in which he se- 
cured a position as a country  school- 
teacher. The year 1901 saw him enrolled 
in the young Flkhart Institute. One year 
at Flkhart was followed by two years at 
Northwestern University Seminary and 
Medical School. Later it was possible 
for him to take a B.A. at Goshen, 1913. 
an M.R.F. at Bethany Theological Semi- 
nary in Chicago, 1930, and a B.D. a‘ 
Goshen, 1947. 

Working one’s way through school has 
never been easy. Young Lapp discovered 
this. Night nursing, acting as a masseur 
under a doctor’s supervision, tending fur- 
naces, caring for and driving a carriage 


horse, and other odd jobs were useful 
then as now. Cn this he comments with 
the same wistful note that working stu- 
dents have felt before and since his time. 
“Earning one’s way has its value but also 
its handicaps. One is deprived of many 
of the social advantages and extracurricu- 
lar activities of a school.” 

This period of formal training was 
also rich in other aspects. Contacts with 
students of the university, with people in 
the homes in the surround?ng community, 
with those of the slum areas around the 
Home Mission, all were rich harvests of 
his stay in Chicago. Active service in 
small ways filled its place in preparation. 
Teaching a class of teen-agers in Sunday 
school, participating in young people's 
meetings, being superintendent of a little 
rural mission Sunday school, being a 
member of Volunteer Mission Fellowship, 
participating in Gospel teams, and helping 
in city mission work, all contributed to 
spiritual growth and enrichment. 

The year 1904-05 was a rich year for 
Bro. Lapp both in training and service. 
He helped some at the Home Mission in 
Chicago. He was associated with Bro. 
and Sister Joseph B. Brunk, Siddie Mil- 
ler. and Sadie Hartzler in orening the 
Kansas City Mission. During this period 
too he did considerable traveling in the 
interests of evangelism in our midwestern 
churches. 


A Disciple Is Called 


At the age of seventeen Bro. Lapp 
heard and responded to the call of his 
Master to make Him his own personal 
Saviour. The rest of his life was a series 
of callings and answerings. Perhans that 
is the essence of discipleshin—following 
so closely in the footsteps of the Master 
that one is ever within hearing distance 
of His whispered wish. But there are 
always calls that involve more in order 
to respond than others. It is this latter 
call that I am referring to especially here. 
Such a call came to Bro. Lapp through 
India. Bro. J. A. Ressler and Dr. and 
Mrs. Page were sent to India in 1899 to 
open mission work. The foilowing year 
Bro. and Sister Jacob Burkhard joined 
them. A year later still George’s brother 
Mahlon and his wife followed. Bro. Burk- 
hard too was from this same Nebraska 
community. All of this came pretty close 
to George. Reports came back of the 
work and needs in India. The mind of 
this young student was much taken up 
with it. The future in America looked 
bright, but India would not be so easily 
shaken off. 

It was during this time that he started 
“going steady” with a young student 
nurse in Chicago. One day they were 
out walking along the shores of Lake 
Michigan. Their thoughts were in a 
serious and pensive mood as young cou- 
ples’ thoughts are wont to become about 
this stage of the game. As they stood 
and looked in silence out over the broad 
and turbulent expanse of the lake, she 


surprised him by asking suddenly, “Have 
you ever thought that the Lord might 
sometime call us to go beyond the sea to 
some far-flung mission field?” He had. 
Together they bowed their heads. Lean- 
ing over the low stone wall that lined 
the water’s edge, they gave the Lord full 
control in their lives, should He lead to 
foreign shores or work at home. God 
had again been providentially at work 
behind the scenes in bringing these two 
souls together. 

Not long after this Bro. Ressler re- 
turned from India and toured the churches. 
While in Chicago he made a personal 
appeal to George to give his life to the 
Lord in India. He volunteered. 

George and his wife-to-be were ac- 
cepted by the board. She, Esther Eber- 
sole, who was now a graduate nurse, was 
quite as happy about going to India as 
was her fiancé. For her, it was the ful- 
filling of a lifelong dream. They were 
married June 25, 1905. 

Everything was not clear sailing after 
they made their decision to go to India. 
Certain groups did not think that such 
promising young folks should leave the 
country. A delegation of elders registered 
an official appeal that they remain in the 
homeland in what they considered a much 
needed work in the home church. Tempt- 
ing offers of positions loomed up before 
them. In their farewell tour folks bade 
farewell to them as though it were a 
funeral. Parents had looked forward to 
spending declining years with children 
about them. But the call had come. It 
had been answered affirmatively. They 
had no intention of going back on their 
promise. 


A Disciple Is Used 


The Lapps and the M. C. Lehmans 
traveled to India together. Their Italian- 
owned ship, the Rubatina, steamed out of 
the New York harbor in October of 1905. 
As they passed the statue of liberty, 
these two young couples felt that they 
were leaving behind a great deal and 
were not too sure of what might lie out 
beyond that wide watery waste. 

Ocean travel has its thrills for the 
novitiate. Through the kind permission 
of a relative of the ship’s company they 
were permitted to explore the ship from 
one end to another. A trip up the sway- 
ing ladder to the crow’s nest cost the 
two daring male members of the party a 
session with the marine life, while lean- 
ing over the ship’s rail. A few days in 
bed allowed the gastronomical processes 
to right themselves. 

A short stop at Naples allowed them 
to get a view of the city. Due to Bro. 
Lehman’s illness they saw less of the 
city than they should have liked. A visit 
to an old cathedral gave them occasion 
to pause and moralize on all the supersti- 
tion with which they were confronted 
there. 

Back on board ship again Bro. Leh- 
man’s condition did not improve as they 
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had hoped. His condition was giving 
them all much concern. The ship’s doctor 
finally issued orders that he should be 
landed at Port Said. It was quite an 
experience for two young couples to find 
themselves thus stranded without money 
or friends, one of their number seriously 
sick. An Englishman aboard ship heard 
of their predicament. He slipped into 
Bro. Lapp’s hand twenty gold sovereigns, 
the equivalent of a little more than a 
hundred American dollars. This would 
take care of them for quite some time. 
In the hospital at Port Said M. C.’s ill- 
ness was diagnosed as typhoid fever. 
After a month in the Port Said General 
Hospital, he seemed sufficiently recovered 
to justify the leave-taking of the Lapps. 
They went on to India. Soon after they 
left, he again took a turn for the worse. 
He was barely able to stand the trip as 
late as January of 1905, when they finally 
rejoined their friends in India. The Lapps 
had arrived there in December and were 
ready to begin a new chapter in their 
lives. 

Life in India was strange to the Lapps. 
The first night in Bombay was a good 
introduction to what they might expect. 
After a meager supper they were put to 
bed. A sheet of corrugated metal consti- 
tuted the spring; a thin comforter was 
the mattress. Very little sleep blest their 
efforts to rest that night. A 24-hour train 
ride brought them to Raipur. A ride on 
the Indian trains of 1905 was not exactly 
a restful experience. Bro. Lapp describes 
such a ride at some length in one of his 
articles. At Raipur they enjoyed the 
restful hospitality of other evangelical 
missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Stoll. They 
and other missionaries of the city had 
helped Ressler and the Pages find their 
field at Dhamtari. Before the Lapps left, 
Stoll gave him a bit of advice that proved 
helpful to him. “You have come to India 
to stay. Remember the Indian Sadhu who 
first parks under a mango tree by the side 
of a stream or pool of water. The people 
come to him with their gifts and he 
finally constructs a roof over his head. 
Then he builds a temple and sets up a 
god and becomes a religious fixture in 
the community. Help make your mission 
a permanent Christian religious fixture.” 
A 48-mile ride on a lumbering train 
brought them to Dhamtari. They were 
now at home. 

Now came the task of getting acquaint- 
ed with the people, their religions and 
their language. Their surroundings in 
the Mahlon Lapp home were quite con- 
genial. Even so, discouragement was often 
not far off. Why had they come way out 
here to this forsaken spot on the earth’s 
surface to bury themselves among an 
unappreciative folk? The encouragement 
of their fellow missionaries helped tide 
them over such times. 

The Hindi language is not quite a 
sister language to English. In fact the 
Lapps had not spent much time with their 
pundit until George decided if he was 


ever going to get a hold on the language 
at all, he would have to “unlearn” all 
the English he knew and start over from 
scratch in the Hindi. The first day’s as- 
signment was to memorize, learn how to 
write and how to pronounce all of the 
fourteen vowels and _ thirty-five conso- 
nants of the Hindi alphabet. Says Bro. 
Lapp, “We did—with groanings which 
couldn’t be uttered.” Reading simple sen- 
tences came easy, but to master the lan- 
guage required four years of this type of 
study. They started at once to read 
through the New Testament in Hindi. 
At first this meant very little to them. 
By the time they got through the four 
Gospels, they were understanding most of 
what they read. 

Six months of such study brought them 
to a degree of proficiency where Bro. 
J. N. Kaufman thought Bro. Lapp could 
discuss the Sunday school lesson publicly. 
He carefully worked out ten questions 
and with the pundit’s help translated them 
into intelligible Hindi. On Sunday morn- 
ing he read and received answers to 
these questions one after another. To 
this day he has no way of knowing wheth- 
er the questions were answered correctly 
or not. Ten months after having begun 
language study, he preached his first ser- 
mon—memorized and with the manuscript 
laid out before him. 

Bro. Lapp likes to laugh at certain 
misunderstandings that occurred due to 
the inability of either the Indians to ex- 
press themselves properly in English or 
the missionaries to express themselves in 
Hindi. On one occasion he was talking 
with some men about a drove of donkeys 
that had just passed. “I told them that 
in America the mules were large, long- 
eared ——— and used the wrong word. 
The words for men and animals are so 
near alike that .. . I called them long- 
eared men. The group was very re- 
spectable and didn’t even smile until I 
went into my office. I then saw them 
through the window, bending over with 
laughter.” On another occasion he meant 
to tell the orphanage girls, who were 
going out for a Sunday evening walk, to 
be sure to kill any jungle animal they 
might see. Instead he told them to kill 
any young man they might meet. Their 
pundit prided himself on his ability to 
use idiomatically correct English. But 
even he pronounced “betrothal” “be- 
throwal,” which is more nearly in keeping 
with the Hindi idea of marriages, Bro. 
Lapp observes wryly. “. until we 
could dream in Hindi ... we really had 
not mastered it,” he remarks in an article. 

India’s people had to be learned too. 
The Lapps read books on India’s history, 
religion, and the psychology of her people. 
Evangelistic trips into the villages gave 
opportunity for firsthand study. Contacts 
in the orphanage and the Christian com- 
munity provided the chance to study the 
habits of both Christian and non-Christian 
Indians. The caste system proved espe- 
cially puzzling and interesting. On sev- 


eral occasions he had reason to observe 
the elevated position into which becoming 
a Christian placed a person of even the 
very lowest class among his Hindu or 
Mohammedan neighbors. A Christian was 
usually considered to be without caste. 
Indeed, so they were taught to consider 
themselves. 

First contact with the various degrad- 
ing religions with which they were sur- 
rounded was for the Lapps a depressing 
experience. There was little in them that 
could lift their adherents to a higher 
plane of ethical or social living. It was 
quite clear to Bro. Lapp that nothing but 
the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ could 
bring to these benighted folk a soul’s sal- 
vation and the ability to live above their 
religion-encouraged sin. The belief in 
the transmigration of souls seems to be 
the basic motivating factor in the whole 
religious system. The whole business 
failed to make a favorable impression on 
the Lapps and their fellow missionaries. 
It enhanced for them the necessity of 
pointing these misguided souls to some- 
thing better. 

Another area in which the Lapps early 
felt the need to help these folks was in 
their family living. The clan type of 
living did not make for strong home life. 
Grandmother was dictator. Wives were 
merely her chattel. No one had any 
responsibility but her. As a result chil- 
dren usually grew up wild. The mission- 
aries wisely decided to inaugurate a more 
wholesome type of family living. The 
Christian community adopted a western 
type of family life. It has proved a great 
boon to them. The Lapps were influential 
in bringing this change about in their 
own group. 

The Lapps had to get used to the new 
flora and fauna of India. Gardening had 
to be done on a different basis. Scorpions 
and snakes had to be constantly guarded 
against, especially in the wet season. In 
the hot season tigers, panthers, hyenas, 
and jackals moved into their area and 
made their raids on the village animals. 
In the wet seasons it was the wild hogs 
that came in to forage on the growing 
grain. The villagers appreciated the pro- 
tection that the missionaries’ rifles could 
be to them. Bro. Lapp often complied to 
their requests for help. Wild pork and 
venison often graced the Lapp table. They 
also received a great deal of satisfaction 
from the flowering trees, plants, shrub- 
bery, and ferns which, when properly 
planted, produced a riot of rich colored 
bloom and foliage. The many varieties of 
roses they especially enjoyed. Add to this 
the brightly plumed birds that frequented 
these growths and you do have an esthetic 
picture which they could not help but 
enjoy. 

Bro. Lapp early saw the need for more 
extensive training of the natives to pre- 
pare them to take the Gospel to their 
own people. In 1908 he was asked to 
work out a course of study which would 
provide for at least two years of Bible 
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study. By July of that year he had such 
a course worked out. Three students en- 
rolled. One was blind, one half blind, and 
the third lame. The blind student was 


very intelligent and quite capable of 
undertaking the work. As much could 
hardly be said for the other two. The 


next year there were seven students. The 
five new students were capable of doing 
the required work. Lapp stayed with the 
work and saw it gradually grow. After 
his return from furlough in 1913 a new 
program was launched. The workers 
who were already out in the field also 
needed the benefit of such Bible training. 
The school year was cut down to six 
months. The other six months would be 
spent on tour in which the various sta- 
tions would be visited and an intensive 
short program of study would be gone 
through with them. This way the work- 
ers could be reached with the training 
program without having the work suffer 
because of their absence. This proved 
very fruitful. The shortened period of 
study in the Bible school also encouraged 
more to-attend. One can suppose that 
Bro. Lapp did a bit of student solicitation 
too as he went about on his tours. At 
any rate the Bible school continued to 
grow. Special inspiration conferences 
were carried on along with the other 
school program. A program of home 
study was also introduced. (Bro. Lapp’s 
later job as director of correspondence 
for Goshen College was nothing new for 
him.) In this whole program, Bro. Lapp 
emphasized little study about the Bible 
and much study of the Bible itself. 

Furloughs, especially first furloughs, 
are always welcome to the missionary. 
When the Lapps returned from their first 
term of service, they brought with them 
two fair-skinned little girls, Lois and 
Pauline, who had come to make their 
home with them. Grandparents, aunts and 
uncles would be anxious to see these new 
additions to the family circle. The return 
trip was to be via the Pacific Ocean. It 
would afford new sights and that much- 
coveted opportunity to “circumnavigate 
the globe.” Penang, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Shanghai, and Honolulu, 
all furnished interesting stopping places 
and opportunities to observe firsthanded 
the work of other missionary groups. 
Crossing the international date line called 
forth a typical Lapp prank. He decided 
to take a picture of it, and so he rounded 
up seventeen people of varied nationalities. 
(One can be sure he tapped every avail- 
able source to get the seventeen national- 
ities). He lined them up, gave each a 
cluster of dates to display, and took a 
picture of the “International DATE 
LINE.” 

That first furlough was a rich and hap- 
py experience for the Lapps. Happily 
they did not know it was to be their last 


as an unbroken family unit. Family re- 
unions proved a rich treat for one of Bro. 
Lapp’s social nature. There were opportu- 
nities for meetings in the churches, where 
others were inspired to take up 
the’r crosses. A year in college at Goshen 
led to the granting of the B.A. degree. 
Another farewell tour of the churches and 
they were off for a second term of service. 
The eighteen months at home provided a 
necessary rest from the rigors of work 
and climate. 

The return trip was made enjoyable by 
stops in Fngland, the continent, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The presence of their two 
little fellow travelers made it all the more 
enjoyable. 

Scarcely had they returned from this 
first furlough, when their youngest 
daughter was taken from them by death. 
Four years later, less than a year after the 
birth of a third daughter, Mrs. Lapp too 
went home to be with her Lord. More 
will be given about these bereavements in 
a later section. During this term of serv- 
ice Bro. Lapp was again in charge of the 
work of the Bible School. 

Following his second bereavement he 
returned to the states for an extended fur- 
lough. The years 1917 to 1919 were spent 
in evangelistic work in this country and in 
deputation work in behalf of the India 
Mission. In 1919 he was asked to take the 
presidency of the struggling Goshen Col- 
lege. He did this for a year. Much of the 
time of this year was taken up in soliciting 
money to pay off the huge deficit that had 
accumulated in the preceding years. 

During this period of service the little 
family could not be kept together. The 
two daughters made their home first with 
Bro. Lapp’s brother, Dan Lapp, and his 
family in Nebraska. Later they stayed 
with the Amos Ebersoles of Goshen. 
They could see more of their father here. 
Still later they were with the John Nyces 
of Souderton,, Pa. Though the two chil- 
dren were kindly received in each of these 
homes, these were not happy days for the 
Lapp family. A father’s heart must have 
longed to give them the kind of home that 
is every child’s birthright. 

But happier days were yet in store for 
Bro. Lapp and his little ones. In 1919 
Fanny H. Hershey, a young missionary to 
India, returned for her first furlough. 
Suffice it to say that when she returned to 
her field in 1921, she took with her as a 
husband the subject of this paper. Wed- 
ding bells rang for them on April 14, 
1920. God has blessed this union with a 
long and congenial companionship. Sister 
Lapp took her two motherless stepchil- 
dren to her heart as though they were her 
own. No mother ever cared more lovingly 
and unselfishly for daughters than did she. 
Bro. Lapp recalls with a twinkle in his 
eye an incident which occurred shortly 
after their wedding. Harriet and Lois 


were 6 and 12 respectively at the time. 
One day soon after their home was re- 
established, \irs. Lapp noticed that Har- 
riet was following her about with a 
troubled expression on her face. Finally 
she said, “Mother”? “Yes,” followed by 
a pause. “Mother, do you know that when 
you married Daddy, you married me too?” 
Indeed she had. One can only wish that 
all stepparents could fill their sacred 
offices as mother or father as did Sister 
Lapp. A happy home was again brought 
into existence. 

With such a loyal helpmeet again at 
his side, George Lapp was again able to 
resume his duties in India. They returned 
to the field in 1921. He again took up the 
work of the Bible School. He directed its 
work continuously from its inauguration 
in 1908 until 1929 when it was merged 
with the Academy to form the Christian 
Academy and Bible School. For some 
years this new institution was the largest 
school in the Mennonite Church, having 
an enrollment of 300 to 350 students. 

The furlough of 1929-30 gave Bro. Lapp 
the much desired opportunity of continu- 
ing his schoolwork. He attended the 
3ethany Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago and was granted an M.R.E. degree. 


His fourth term of service, 1930 to 1938, 
found the Lapps in charge of the Shanti- 
pur Leper Home. This provided ample 
opportunity for service. His rearing by 
a doctor-mother and his bit of medical 
schooling were again of service here. 

Again two years of furlough (in which 
the writer first made the acquaintance of 
the Lapps) and the year 1940 saw them 
returning to India for what was to be 
their last term of service there. Bro. Lapp 
undertook a strenuous program of evan- 
gelistic work. But his generally robust 
physique had its one weak spot. In June, 
1942, he was “bowled over,” as he puts 
it, by a paralyzing stroke. His condition 
was critical, but the Master was not yet 
finished with His disciple. Slowly the fog 
lifted from a disoriented mind. I have 
heard Bro. Lapp rejoice in the fact that 
when light began to flood back into his 
consciousness it was in the form of memo- 
rized Scriptures—whole passages of it, 
a chapter or more in length. With many 
another disciple he can testify that hiding 
God’s Word in the heart pays off in large 
dividends. 

After Bro. Lapp was sufficiently re- 
covered, it was decided by all concerned 
that it was time for him to return to the 
homeland. He continved the management 
of the Balodgahan colony until 1945 when 
he was prevailed upon to end a long and 
useful ministry of nearly 40 years in 
India. He turned over his bishop duties 
into the capable hands of J. N. Kaufman 
and turned his face homeward for the 
last time. (Written in 1949). 
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Christian Workers’ 
Conference 
JoHN UMBLE 


Christian Workers’ Conference is the 
name applied to the (old) Mennonite dis- 
trict conference formerly known as the 
Sunday School Conference and in Ohio 
for a number of years as the Sunday 
School and Young People’s Meeting Con- 
ference. In both the Ohio and the Indiana- 
Michigan conference districts the “Sun- 
day School Conference” became the 
Christian Workers’ Conference in 1943. 

Before 1921 a number of Mennonite 
congregations in Central Kansas held an 
annual Christian Workers’ Conference 
over the Easter week end. In 1921 this 
conference was held at Larned, Kans., 
with good attendance and interest. In 
1922 the Missouri-Kansas Conference, 
where lay delegates had equal voice in 
conference with ministers, voted to en- 
courage Christian Workers’ conferences 
under certain conditions. In that year at 
the same place a Sunday School Confer- 
ence, a Young People’s Conference, and 
a Missions Conference, each with separate 
sessions followed successively at the close 
of the Church Conference. In 1923 “Chris- 
tian Workers’ Conference” was used as 
a covering name and organization for 
these three conferences, but each retained 
its separate name and sessions. In sub- 
sequent years these subsidiary conferences 
were held, sometimes before the church 
conference, under the general title “Chris- 
tian Workers’ Conference” or sometimes 
merely “Workers’ Conference” but the 
various interests retained their special 
designation. In more recent years other 
special interests were included under the 
Christian Workers Conference—Teach- 
ers’ Conference (1941), Sewing Circle 
Conference (1951), The Christian Home 
Conference (1941), Christian Life Con- 
ference (1942), and also a Civilian Public 
Service Program (1942), Marriage and 
Home Conference (1943), and Christian 
Education Conference (1943). 

Since the organization of the Commis- 
sion for Christian Education and Young 
People’s Work, the Southwestern Pa. 
Conference elects a “Christian Education 
Cabinet” to plan the activities formerly 
included under the Christian Workers’ 
Conference. In most districts this con- 
ference has replaced the Sunday School 
Conference. 

The term “Christian Worker” was used 
much earlier, however, in the title, The 
Christian Worker's Manual, the general 
title of a projected series of three book- 
lets “The Ministry,” “The Sunday 
School,” and “Missions.” The publication 
was authorized by General Conference in 
1911 and “The Sunday School” was pub- 
lished in 1913. The Christian Worker 
also is the title of a book by Daniel Kauff- 
man published in 1922 under the aus- 
pices of the Mennonite Board of Missions 


and Charities. A “Workers’ Meeting,” a 
combination of Sunday school meeting, 
harvest meeting and evangelism was held 
in the Ephrata Mennonite Church over 
the Labor Day week end Sept. 3, 4, 5, 
1927. 

Until within recent years the Central 
Illinois Conference has made the most 
extensive use of the term “Christian 
Workers.” In the December 1910 issue 
of The Christian Evangel, the editor be- 
gins a new feature, “Christian Workers’ 
Section.” This is continued and amplified 
in succeeding issues to include personal 
work, C. E. topics and the Sunday school 
lessons. In 1912 the editor of the Evangel, 
A. B. Rutt, was one of the speakers at 
the first annual “Soul-Winning Confer- 
ence for Christian Workers,” an inter- 
denominational venture held at the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church in St. Louis, Mo. 
He also gave an address in the closing 
session of the second conference held at 
the same place in January 1913. Begin- 
ning in January 1917, the Central Illinois 
Conference of Mennonites annually held 
a Christian Workers’ Conference. This 
was in addition to and separate from the 
annual church conference held in August 
each year. In January 1919, this confer- 
ence devoted one day each to missions, 
Sunday school and young people, educa- 
tion, pastoral work and denominational 
interests. The conferences consisted chief- 
ly of inspirational addresses. By 1925 
when the young people requested course 
instruction in various subjects the Chris- 
tian Workers’ Conference was replaced 
by the Christian Workers’ Institute. In 
1926 a committee was appointed to outline 
courses. 

Goshen, Indiana 

(From The Mennonite Encyclopedia) 


The Office of Chorister 
in Mennonite History 
H. S. Benper and J. G. REMPEL 


The song leader for the hymns sung in 
the worship of the Anabaptist- Mennonite 
congregations in all countries before the 
introduction of the reed or pipe organ 
was known as the chorister or Vorsianger. 
The origin of the office is lost in antiquity. 

In the Swiss congregations and their 
descendant groups, the office was in es- 
sence a voluntary one, but once assumed, 
was retained for life. Usually there were 
several in a congregation, who took turns. 
In early days in Eastern Pennsylvania 
and daughter settlements, it became cus- 
tomary for the choristers, usually three 
to seven in number, to sit around a table 
in the front of the meetinghouse, a cus- 
tom which has died out only in the last 
generation in the most conservative con- 
gregations. Later the choristers sat in 
the front benches. Not until the 1920's 
did choristers in the (old) Mennonite 
congregations generally arise and face the 


congregation while leading, or use ges- 
tures to mark the time. After this tran- 
sition the chorister, almost never the min- 
ister, selected and announced the hymns, 
although in the Lancaster Mennonite Con- 
ference, for instance, it is still customary 
for the minister to announce the hymn 
sung before the sermon. In the earlier 
days the chorister sometimes “lined” the 
hymns, i.e., he read each line of the hymn 
before the congregation sang it. This 
custom, not uniquely Mennonite, probably 
arose because of the lack of hymnbooks. 
In more recent times the (old) Mennonite 
congregations elect their choristers, some- 
times at the annual business meeting for 
a one-year term. In earlier times the 
tuning fork was used to get the right 
pitch, now the pitch pipe. The Conserva- 
tive Amish Mennonites, and the Church 
of God in Christ, Mennonite, as well as 
the (old) Mennonites and other conserva- 
tive groups do not use musical instru- 
ments in their worship but have congre- 
gational singing led by the choristers, in 
contrast to other Mennonite groups who 
have accepted the organ or piano or both, 
even though some continued the use of 
choristers along with the instrument. 

The Old Order Amish Mennonites have 
no officially appointed choristers. Any 
brother of the church who has the ability 
and the informal training necessary to 
lead in the singing of the difficult tunes, 
handed down orally from generation to 
generation, may at the proper time in the 
services announce the number of a hymn 
and lead it. He does not rise nor does 
he sit in a special place as he leads the 
hymn. He always begins each line alone, 
the congregation not falling in until the 
second syllable. In Holland most if not 
all congregations formerly must have had 
a chorister, known as the voorsinger or 
voorsanger. Small congregations had one 
chorister, larger congregations two or 
more. Among the Groninger Old Flemish 
and the Old Frisians the chorister used 
to choose the hymns which were to be 
sung; in the other congregations he led 
the singing of the hymns, which were 
announced by the preacher. In some 
congregations the Psalms were sung reg- 
ularly, beginning with Psalm 1 and fin- 
ishing with Psalm 150, and then begin- 
ning again with Psalm 1. In 1620 the 
chorister of the Flemish congregations at 
Leiden was instructed that he should omit 
the IVraeck Psalmen (Psalm of venge- 
ance). After the introduction of organs 
(about 1775) the chorister became super- 
fluous, strictly speaking, but still held his 
office, and in a few congregations the 
chorister stood before the pulpit leading 
the singing until the beginning of this 
century. The chorister, who usually was 
chosen for lifetime, customarily received 
a small salary, especially in city churches ; 
in some cases he also read the opening 
Scripture. 

The institution of choristers was taken 
along when the Mennonites moved from 
Holland to Prussia and from Prussia to 
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Russia, 1789-1820. Since the choristers 
were chosen by secret ballot, just as were 
the ministers and the deacons, this posi- 
tion was held in high esteem. For this 
reason it was desired by many church 
members. In church, as well as at fes- 
tivities in the homes, the choristers occu- 
pied a place of honor. They entered the 
church before the ministers. As a rule 
there were several choristers in one con- 
gregation, at times even four or five. 
The first chorister would call out the 
first line and the number of the first song. 
He would also start the song, whereupon 
the other choristers and then the whole 
congregation would join in. During the 
second song the ministers entered. 

This custom was adhered to in most 
churches of Russia for more than a cen- 
tury. It was not until the last few dec- 
ades before World War I that the first 
musical instruments were introduced into 
the churches. Although the choristers re- 
mained in their position, their service 
decreased in importance. Where well- 
trained choristers, usually using tuning 
forks, led the singing, the song was start- 
ed on the right pitch, otherwise the pitch 
was not always satisfactory. On the 
whole, however, it was remarkable how 
the choristers, who received no special 
musical training, still made good progress 
in this art of leading the singing, mainly 
through devoted practice. 

When the Mennonites, in the seventies 
of the last century, migrated from Russia 
to the United States and Canada, they 
transplanted into their new homeland the 
practice of appointing choristers. Since 
the Mennonites who settled in the United 
States from Russia as a whole were more 
progressive than those settling in Canada, 
the musical instrument and the choir 
largely replaced the chorister in their 
churches. This trend beginning in the 
late 19th century was completed by the 
end of the first quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

In Canada, on the other hand, the use 
of choristers prevailed much longer. This 
was especially true of the group which is 
usually called the Old Colony Mennonites. 
Here the choristers still hold their posi- 
tion of importance, and choirs and instru- 
ments are unknown. The Mennonites who 
came to Canada from Russia in the 1920's 
continued the practice of choristers inso- 
far as they organized independent church- 
es, but here also the musical instrument 
is gradually displacing the chorister. In 
South America, where the Mennonite im- 
migrants from Russia in 1930 and after 
lived in closed settlements, and in Mexico, 
the practice of having choristers has also 
continued. 

The congregations of original Swiss- 
South German background in the Gen- 
eral Conference Mennonite Church, no 
matter how remote the background, re- 
tained the chorister much longer than 
those of Prussian and Russian back- 
ground. In the congregations of Swiss- 
Alsatian - Amish background, such as 


Eden (Moundridge, Kans.) choristers 
were elected, usually three. The office 
was quite an honor and there was some 
friendly rivalry. They also served as 
choir directors. In the congregational 
singing, the choristers took turns in lead- 
ing the hymns. They sat in front, an- 
nounced the hymns, lined them, and led 
out, and were always a little ahead of the 
congregation. In the Eastern District 
Conference choristers still hold an im- 
portant and honored position in most of 
the congregations, although a few church- 
es now depend on the choir and the in- 
strument to lead the singing. 

The Hutterian Brethren, like the Old 
Order Amish, have no officially appointed 
choristers. The minister chooses the 
hymn, announces it, and then reads the 
first line. Any brother of the church 
who has the ability and informal training 
necessary to lead in the singing of the 
tunes handed down orally may then lead 
the hymn. After the first line is read 
and sung, the minister reads the second 
line, which is then sung. This routine is 
followed to the end of the hymn. The 
chorister does not stand or sit in a spe- 
cial place and no musical instruments are 
ever used. These practices have been fol- 
lowed without change for many genera- 
tions. 


(From The Mennonite Encyclopedia) 


Crawford County No. 3 


Maurice A. Mook 


The following sketch concerns what is 
probably one of the shortest-lived Old 
Order Amish communities ever to have 
existed in the United States. Its once 
popular name among the Amish is a mis- 
nomer, for although it was known among 
neighboring Amish communities as 
“Crawford County No. 3,” it was not lo- 
cated in Crawford County, Pa., but in 
northwestern Warren County. Warren 
County is in northwestern Pennsylvania, 
and is bounded on the north by New York 
state and on the west by Erie and Craw- 
ford Counties; the latter two counties are 
bounded on the west by the State of Ohio. 

“Crawford County No. 3” was also 
known as the “Bear Lake” Amish Church, 
Bear Lake being a small village in north- 
western Warren County just south of the 
New York state line. The Amish families 
lived within a few miles of Bear Lake, 
most of them west and southwest of the 
village. The post office address of two of 
the families was Columbus, Pa., a small 
town in Warren County southwest of 
Bear Lake. One family lived northwest 
of Bear Lake, in New York state, just 
north of the state line. Another family 
lived one-half mile east of Bear Lake. 
Despite the popular name of the colony, 
none of the families lived in Crawford 
County. They were several miles east 
of the county line, which was ignored in 
the Amish eponym. 


“Crawford County No. 1” was the At- 
lantic, Pa., Old Order Amish church, 
which began in 1924 by the settlement of 
Amish families from Geauga County, 
Ohio. This community has been a small 
and rather stable Old Order Amish con- 
gregation for nearly thirty years; it had 
a church population of thirty families in 
September, 1952. “Crawford County No. 
2” was an Amish community at Spartans- 
burg (also known as “Sparta”), in north- 
eastern Crawford County ; it was begun in 
the early 1930’s and was abandoned in the 
late 1930’s. It had from thirty to forty 
families when it was largest in 1935, but 
it finally expired as a victim of the de- 
pression. Spartansburg is about twenty 
miles southwest of Bear Lake, and At- 
lantic, in southwestern Crawford County, 
is about 48 miles southwest of Sparta. 

The present sketch is principally based 
upon the oral testimony of four Old Order 
Amish informants: Bishop Danny J. F. 
Miller and his wife Mary (Troyer) Mill- 
er, and their daughter-in-law Mrs. David 
D. J. Miller (nee Lizzie Miller), all being 
residents of the Mercer County (Jackson 
Center, Pa.) Old Order Amish communi- 
ty in 1952; and Chris Troyer, a resident of 
Stark County, Ohio (Eastern District 
church), in 1952. The Millers were in- 
terviewed in Mercer County in June, 1952, 
and Chris Troyer was interviewed at 
his home near Hartsville, in Stark Coun- 
ty, Ohio, in September, 1951. Danny, 
Mary, and Lizzie Miller lived at Bear 
Lake: for ten months, from January to 
November, in 1934; Chris Troyer never 
lived at Bear Lake but was a member of 
the Sparta community from November, 
1934, until March, 1938, and has known 
the Amish members of the Bear Lake 
settlement all his life. All of these in- 
formants at the time of interviewing dem- 
onstrated good memories, a culturally 
patterned characteristic of most Amish 
people. The writer first heard the ex- 
pression “Crawford County No. 3” used 
by Preacher Ben Raber (deceased De- 
cember, 1950), Andy G. Byler, and Manu- 
el Fisher at Atlantic, Pa., in September, 
1950, and the latter informant supplied 
the names and present locations of several 
Bear Lake residents. 

The movement to Bear Lake began at 
Sparta, Pa., and in Stark County, Ohio, 
in the fall of 1933. At this time Jerry 
Troyer of Sparta bought a farm at Bear 
Lake from Mr. John Day of Youngsville, 
Warren County, Pa. Jerry Troyer told 
his brother-in-law, Danny Fisher in Stark 
County, of his purchase, and Mr. Day, 
accompanied by Jerry Troyer, traveled 
to Stark County to elicit the interest of 
Danny and his wife in a farm at Bear 
Lake. Danny and Mary went to Bear 
Lake to examine farms and decided to buy 
one. The trough of the depression came 
in 1933 when farms could be secured in 
this area for a nominal down payment. 
Danny agreed to pay $1900.00 for 180 
acres and made a down payment of less 
than $50.00. Jerry Troyer had also se- 
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cured his farm of over a hundred acres 
for a nominal down payment. Both 
“bought” these farms from Mr. Day, who 
owned several in the area and was anxious 
to sell. The other Amish families rented 
farms at Bear Lake, and the movement 
to the new colony began. 

The first to settle at Bear Lake were 
Jerry and Annie (Miller) Troyer, who 
with their son David, eighteen years old 
at the time, moved to Bear Lake from 
neighboring Sparta in the fall of 1933. 
Jerry was born in 1874 and was 59 years 
old at the time of the Bear Lake settle- 
ment. His family was the first to move 
to Bear Lake, and also the first to leave, 
in October, 1934. They lived there only 
about a year, but were the family that 
lived the longest in this short-lived settle- 
ment. Instead of returning to Sparta in 
October, 1934, the Troyers moved to Ge- 
auga County, Ohio, from whence they had 
come to Sparta in the first place. 

The next family to arrive at Bear Lake 
was that of Danny and Mary Miller and 
their children. Danny was born in 1878 
and was 56 years old when at Bear Lake. 
He was ordained an Amish preacher in 
1909 in Stark County, and advanced to 
bishop in 1918, also in Stark County. He 
was the only Old Order Amish minister 
ever to reside at Bear Lake. They had 
with them three unmarried children at the 
time: Gertrude, 23 years old and a mem- 
ber of the church; Elizabeth, 16 years old; 
and Joe, 15 years old. Gertrude was the 
only unmarried church member at Bear 
Lake. She and her mother were anxious 
to move to Bear Lake, but soon tired 
of it and were equally anxious to return 
to Stark County within a few months. 
The Millers moved to Bear Lake the first 
week of January in 1934; they returned to 
Stark County November 8 of the same 
year. 

Danny and Mary Miller’s son, David, 
D. J. Miller and his wife Lizzie and their 
four young children also moved to Bear 
Lake from Stark County with the Danny 
Millers in early January, 1934. They left 
Bear Lake to return to Stark County a 
few days earlier than Danny and Mary in 
November, 1934. Lizzie Miller told me 
that David and she had decided to return 
to Stark County a couple of months before 
they did and that they had decided they 
would return whether or not his parents 
did. David was a little hesitant to leave 
at first, as was also Danny, but the wives 
kept insisting and the husbands finally 
consented. These women were lonesome 
and homesick for Ohio, they said, because 
there were “not enough Amish people” 
at Bear Lake. Mary Miller said that she 
cried and couldn’t sleep or eat, she was so 
homesick. She said that she was afraid 
of dying at Bear Lake, although when I 
interviewed her at Mercer in 1952, eight- 
een years later, she was hale and hearty 
and apparently happy in the “grossdaddy” 
part of the home that the David Millers 
have provided for them. The dissatisfac- 
tion of the Amish women at Bear Lake 


was a distinct factor in the decision to 
abandon the attempt to form a permanent 
Amish settlement here. The women also 
complained of the cold weather. Lizzie 
Miller said that her garden “truck” froze 
in June and again in August the same 
year, and Mary Miller said that there 
were nights in January and February, 
1934, when she and her daughter Gerty 
had to fire the stove all night in order to 
keep warm. This seems like exceptionally 
inclement weather for this part of Penn- 
sylvania; it may be colder in retrospect 
than it was at the time. 

The largest family at Bear Lake was 
that of David and Lizzie Miller, for they 
moved to Bear Lake with four small chil- 
dren and their fifth child was born there. 
Fannie Miller was born March 22, 1934, 
less than three months after her parents 
had moved to Bear Lake. She was the 
only Amish child born at Bear Lake. 
Other children of this family were John. 
who was five years old when his family 
moved to Bear Lake; Daniel, three years 
old; Noah, two years old; and Mary, who 
had her first birthday at Bear Lake in 
March, 1934. This family lived on the 
same farm and in the same house as Dan- 
ny and Mary Miller, though, as is usual 
with Amish people, in their separate part 
of the house. 

Jerry Troyer’s family was the only 
Amish family at Bear Lake through the 
winter of 1933-34. They were joined in 
early January by the families of Danny 
and David Miller. Two more families 
joined them in the spring of 1934. Joni 
E. Miller and his wife Nancy Troyer, a 
sister of Mrs. Danny Miller, moved from 
Stark County to Bear Lake in the spring 
of 1934, about April 1. They brought two 
sons with them: Mose, 16 years old; and 
William who had his 13th birthday in 
May, 1934. This family rented a farm 
from a Mrs. Hunter, and they lived just 
across the New York state line, towards 
Clymer, N.Y., about two miles west of 
Bear Lake. They stayed at Bear Lake 
only through the summer of 1934, return- 
ing in September to Stark County from 
which they had come less than six months 
before. 

The fifth Amish family at Bear Lake 
was that of Edward J. Smucker and his 
wife Marvann Troyer. She was a daugh- 
ter of Jerry and Annie Troyer and a niece 
of Mrs. Danny Miller and also of Mrs. 
Joni Miller, for Mrs. Danny Miller, Mrs. 
Joni Miller and Jerry Troyer were broth- 
er and sisters. The Smuckers moved from 
Geauga County, Ohio, to Bear Lake in 
the spring of 1934, and they were the last 
family to leave, returning to Geauga in 
the spring of 1935. They had two daugh- 
ters with them in Bear Lake, Ada, fifteen 
years old, and Anna, ten years old at 
the time. They rented a farm a half-mile 
east of Bear Lake, and Ed did carpenter- 
ing in and around the village. Theirs was 
the only family that lived east of the vil- 
lage, though none of them lived more 
than five miles distant from each other. 


Another Amishman, David Chupp, 
moved from Sparta to Bear Lake in the 
spring of 1934. He was a married man, 
but his wife and children were in Ohio, 
not having accompanied him to Sparta or 
to Bear Lake. He attended Bishop Dan- 
ny’s worship services regularly at Bear 
Lake and is described as “full of fun” 
at the time. He stayed in the area after 
the other families left, and is reported to 
have turned “English” and to have later 
married English. His present residence 
was not ascertained, but he is said to 
now reside in western Pennsylvania in 
the vicinity of Greenville, Mercer County. 
He lived four or five miles southwest of 
Bear Lake on a small farm he rented 
about a mile east of Columbus. 

The families in the order above enumer- 
ated consisted of three, five, seven, four, 
and four persons, and there was also Da- 
vid Chupp who farmed without the aid 
of women or children. There were thus 
twenty-four persons at Bear Lake when 
they were all there together through the 
summer of 1934. The first family arrived 
in the fall of 1933 and the last left in the 
spring of 1935. However, the community 
functioned as a church congregation only 
during the residence of Bishop Danny 
Miller from January to November, 1934. 
Of the twenty-four members of the Amish 
community, twelve were members of the 
church: the husbands and wives of the 
five families, Gertrude Miller, and David 
Chupp. Danny Miller, the only resident 
minister, held services regularly, and 
would preach both sermons of the worship 
service. Bishop Eli Hostetter and Deacon 
Manuel Hershberger of Sparta visited at 
Bear Lake once, but neither participated 
in a worship service there. Bishop Danny 
visited at Sparta twice, but was never in- 
vited to preach. There was no fellowship 
between the Bear Lake and Sparta 
churches, although they were only twenty 
miles distant from each other. Bishop 
Danny’s father, Deacon Joseph S. Miller, 
from Stark County, visited once in the 
summer of 1934 and assisted in the wor- 
ship service. Several Sparta families, es- 
pecially those of Andy Mast, Eli Mast, 
and Albert Miller, came to church several 
times at Bear Lake. The Bear Lake 
church was never listed in Raber’s Calen- 
der or the Mennonite Yearbook and Di- 
rectory as an organized congregation. 

In early October, 1934, four men from 
the West District Old Order Amish 
church in Stark County, Ohio, came to 
Bear Lake to ask Bishop Danny to return 
to their church as their Bishop. Danny 
had had bronchitis and whooping cough 
at Bear Lake and finally, and apparently 
somewhat reluctantly, decided that the 
local climate was too cold and too rough 
for Amish people. As has been mentioned, 
Mrs. Danny had decided soon after she 
arrived in Bear Lake that the winters 
were too severe. Jerry Troyer’s family 
left Bear Lake the month the Ohio emis- 
saries arrived, and the David Millers had 
decided several months earlier that they 
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were not going to stay. Joni Millers had 
left the month before, after his wife had 
threatened that she'd “go back to Stark 
County if she had to walk all the way.” 
Mrs. Danny was dissatisfied with “too 
few Amish people and no relatives” at 
Bear Lake. She must have meant “too 
few relatives,” for Jerry Troyer was her 
brother, Mrs. Joni Miller was her sister, 
and she had a daughter and five grand- 
children with her, besides her own three 
children. Moreover, Mrs. Ed) Smucker 
was her niece. In fact, all of the Amish 
at Bear Lake, excepting David Chupp, 
were close relatives of each other. Kin- 
ship, here as elsewhere among Amish 
people, was a distinct factor in leading 
to the beginning of the Bear Lake colony 
in the first place. 

Added to the personal and psychological 
factors of lonesomeness, homesickness, 
and ill health, economic conditions must 
be added as circumstances leading to the 
decision to give up the Bear Lake experi- 
ment. All farmers were in_ straitened 
circumstances in this area during the de- 
pression years. Farmers found it difficult 
to sell their products, and neither of the 
families who “bought” their farms ever 
made more than their initial nominal 
down payments. The renters found it 
diffeult to pay the rent, and all had diff- 
culty in marketing their produce and 
crops. Bear Lake as a small village with 
but one general store, one feed mill, a 
post offce, and a church, offered little 
opportunity as a market. Danny Miller 
relates how they would drive to Corry, 
eleven miles from Bear Lake, once a week 
to sell their cream. They also sold a few 
onions to a buyer who shipped them to 
Buffalo, New York. The Spartansburg 
Amish community was also a victim of the 
depression and was abandoned a few years 
later. An English farmer-informant at 
Sparta epitomized the economic situation 
in the general area as follows: “All of 
us farmers had it rough in those days. 
Many didn’t make a go of it around here. 
The Amish worked hard, but just couldn't 
get enough to do anything with.” 

“Crawford County No. 3” as a com- 
munity of 24 persons, only 12 of whom 
were adult, and which as a group of wor- 
shiping families had a duration of less 
than a year, must be one of the smallest 
and most temporary Amish congregation- 
communities ever to have existed in the 
New World history of “Die Stillen im 
Lande.” 

State College, Pennsylvania 
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The Landis Family Book. 
by Ira D. Landis. Published by the au- 
thor, now Bareville, Pennsylvania, 1950. 
229 pp., paper bound. $3.00. 

In this book the Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, genealogist of the Landis 
family lists certain descendants of Jacob 
Landis who settled in Lancaster County 
around 1717. Those covered in this book, 
Section I, are the descendants of Henry 
Landis, one of the four grandsons of 
Jacob Landis. At least three more vol- 
umes, one for each of the remaining three 
grandsons, are contemplated by the author. 
Although the author admits that the tables 
are not complete he does list several thou- 
sand descendants, giving the usual genea- 
logical information for each person for 
whom it could be obtained. Most of the 
book is composed of the lists of descend- 
ants, except for approximately — thirty 
pages of preface, family history, and index. 
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Seed from the Ukraine. By Watherine 
Nickel. New York: Pageant Press, 1952. 
Pp. 113. $3.00. 

The author of Seed from the Ukraine 
is the schoolteacher daughter of Kansas 
pioneer Mennonite parents who moved to 
that state from Russia in the 1870's. Re- 
lying upon old records and the stories told 
her by her parents and grandparents, she 
tells the story of the coming of the Rus- 
sian Mennonites to America. The account 
begins in Russia in the 1860's and takes 
the reader to the pioneer settlement in 
Kansas, established by the Mennonites 
near the end of the next decade. 

The author’s purpose was to acquaint 
the reader with the unique culture of the 
Russian Mennonites. She has been suc- 
cessful in part in this purpose, although 
one feels that she has not properly caught 
and interpreted the religious motivations 
of her ancestors. 

Although one would gather from the 
title that hard winter wheat is the unify- 
ing thread of the story, this is not the 
case, for wheat plays only a minor part in 
the book. This is not a novel as that term 
is ordinarily defined for it does not have 
a plot. Rather it is a narrative, embel- 
lished by conversation. 

Those who are not acquainted with the 
German language will be disturbed by 
the large number of untranslated foreign 
phrases appearing in the book. Those who 


know the German will be disturbed by the 
words misspelled in that language, and 
the historians will be annoyed by the 
comparatively large number of historical 
inaccuracies in the volume. For example, 
the statement is made that there were one 
million Mennonites in Russia when the 
number was perhaps never more than a 
fraction of that figure. The English teach- 
er too will find fault with the misuse of 
words and the literary style of the work. 
The book does, however, hold the reader’s 
interest and presents several aspects of 
Russian Mennonite culture not found in 
the more commonly known references. 
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History of One Branch of the Krehbiel 
Family, by W. J. Krehbiel. Published by 
the author, McPherson, Kansas, 1950. 
100 pp., paper bound. $2.00. 

Jost Krehbiel was born before 1670, 
migrated from Switzerland to Germany 
and in 1709 bought the Primmerhof in the 
Palatinate. A fifth generation descendant 
of Jost was John Carl Krehbiel, who 
came to America in 1833 and six years 
later brought his family to the frontier 
in Lee County, Iowa. There he became a 
Mennonite minister and served the church 
faithfully for many years. Among. his 
children was John Jacob who moved to 
Harvey County, Kansas, in 1879. John 
Jacob’s son William John is the author 
of this book. 

Included in the book is a description of 
the source materials, including seventy- 
four old letters, used for this history, a 
seven-page account of the Krehbiel family 
and an eleven-page article on Mennonite 
life in the Palatinate by John Carl Kreh- 
biel, a twenty-page biography of John 
Carl Krehbiel, and a_ twenty-eight-page 
account of John Carl’s son J. J. and his 
family. A listing of ten generations of the 
Krehbiel family and short accounts of 
related families of the Leisy and Ruth 
lineage contribute additional genealogical 
information. 

To the church historian very likely the 
most valuable sections of the book are 
the two chapters dealing with life in the 
Palatinate and the biography of John Carl 
Krehbiel, perhaps the first Mennonite 
preacher to be ordained west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Readers who enjoy accounts of 
pioneer life will appreciate the well told 
stories of this volume. 
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